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as one of present consciousness, I do not think the object can be 
viewed as other than internal. This, compatibly with all I have claimed 
for the power and reality of the object. In the issue, subject and 
object are bound together in the living unity of cognition. 

When it is said that it makes no difference to Nature whether she 
is known to me in consciousness or not, and that my knowing Na- 
ture's aspects "is no enrichment of the content of the universe," I 
am obliged to withhold my assent. For I hold that the universe is 
enriched by my knowing. A new relation of things for me is then 
constituted, whether the particular things so known are essentially 
modified or not. And I do not regard the ever-increasing sum of 
knowledge, so created by our knowing, as "no enrichment of the 
content of the universe." Knowledge implicates reality in too real 
and vital a fashion not to be fraught with great consequences for 
Nature, reality, or the object. Nature is to me but a representation 
of the ego, but Nature determines her own characters for that ego: 
they are not just what the ego pleases. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 



Conflicting Interpretations of Heracleitus. 

Professor De Laguna's appreciative study of the philosophy of 
Heracleitus runs directly counter to the recent equally appreciative 
interpretation of Dr. Diels. Both are agreed as to the importance 
of Heracleitus in influencing later thought, but when it comes to ex- 
plaining what he meant there is hardly a single crucial fragment 
which they do not interpret in a diametrically opposite manner. 
Without going too much into detail I think it may be of interest to 
kave the chief point of contrast in these conflicting views brought 
eut. 1 

Professor De Laguna claims that the first, most distinctive and 
original contribution of Heracleitus is his theory of science. For 
the Ephesian, science is not mere information, but a knowledge of. 
particular facts through direct observation. Every scientific truth 
is universal both in its application and in its validity. To be sure 

1 Theodore De Laguna: The Importance of Heracleitus, Phil. Rev., May, 
1921, Vol. XXX, pp. 238-255. Hermann Diels' article entitled Heracleitus 
in Hastings' Ency. Rel. Sf Ethics, Vol. VI, pp. 591 ff. In what follows I omit 
references to exact pages of passages quoted, since both articles are brief and 
passages may readily be found by those wishing to verify my account. 
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Heracleitus identifies wisdom (or science) and fire, but he also 
emphasizes both the logical and the spatial separateness of wisdom 
from fire. And we should be on our guard against ignoring this 
" more deeply significant aspect of the matter." However, in spite of 
the fact that he makes Heracleitus out a man of science, Professor 
De Laguna admits that he had nothing to say about scientific 
method. And one might answer his whole contention with the query : 
What is science without a method? But, as I have already implied, 
Professor De Laguna holds that the great Ephesian had a method 
even though he did not say a word about it. That method is scien- 
tific observation and induction from the observed facts. For all of 
the scientific doctrine of Heracleitus is based upon an induction 
of "the greatest range and moment — a generalization which is now 
part and parcel of our educated common-sense," namely, " that change 
is universal and continual." Professor De Laguna obviously thinks 
that the fact that this generalization is part and parcel of our 
educated common-sense is highly in its favor as a scientific fact, 
since he holds that it is a basic truth, valid for all time. Yet he 
admits that it is a generalization which cannot be formally estab- 
lished by proof. " We accept the universality of change not because 
it is proved but because it appeals to us." And again this might be 
met with the query: Can a generalization which cannot be proved 
rightly be regarded as a scientific induction of the greatest range 
and moment? For surely we must distinguish between a postulate 
of our thinking and a genuine scientific induction. However that 
may be, Professor De Laguna's central contention is that Heracleitus 
was really the first great anti-idealistic, relativistic thinker, the very 
first outstanding representative of scientific philosophy. 

Dr. Diels, on the other hand, lauds Heracleitus as "the pro- 
foundest thinker before Plato" and as "the joint-founder with him 
of the Idealism which, under the influence of Plato and Christianity, 
has prevailed over other systems." And to establish this contention 
he distinguishes between the ' husk ' and the ' kernel ' of his teaching. 
" In the ' husk ' he condescends to depict the world, as men are wont 
to fashion it for themselves from their ephemeral experiences; he 
portrays the mutable, inconsistent, unconscious and childish world 
of change." But the 'kernel' of his philosophy is to be found in 
his transcendental conception of "the Invisible," "the Eternal," 
" the universal Reason," " the divine logos." This makes the cardinal 
thought of Heracleitus a transcendental, monistic idealism — "in the 
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realm of pure thought (as distinct from 'the empirical region of 
sense-perception' where 'everything is inconsistent and relative'), 
the Absolute is enthroned." Dr. Diels is especially severe upon 
thinkers of the type of Professor De Laguna. "It is to the pro- 
fundity of his thoughts that the misunderstanding of them is due, 
both in his own times and later, down to the present day. The posi- 
tive character of nineteenth century thought especially has shown 
itself incapable of grasping the daring transcendency of his view of 
the Cosmos." ..." The sad fact is that the dull-witted world has 
comprehended his illusion better than his truth." Is it not note- 
worthy that Professor De Laguna should imply that those who in- 
terpret Heracleitus as does Dr. Diels "ignore the more deeply 
significant aspect of the matter," whereas Dr. Diels claims that 
positivistic thinkers like Professor De Laguna are incapable of 
appreciating, owing to the dullness of their wits, the profundity of 
Heracleitus's thoughts? Thus do philosophers call each other names 
and . claim for themselves a profundity which they deny to their 
opponents! So we see that Dr. Diels makes Heracleitus out an 
idealist and contends against the stupidity of those who do not agree 
with him. 

What, now, is to be thought of these conflicting interpretations? 
In the first place it must be admitted that Professor De Laguna 
is wrong in saying that Heracleitus was a scientist. For in attempt- 
ing to substantiate his contention he has to interpret the word wis- 
dom (logos) as meaning science. Moreover, he utterly disregards 
Professor Burnet's statement and irrefutable proof that Heracleitus 
was not a man of science as that word was understood in that time. 
For Professor Burnet writes: "No single scientific discovery is 
attributed to Heracleitus. This is significant. Further, everything 
we are told about his cosmology shows it to have been even more 
reactionary than that of Xenophanes or the school of Anaximenes. 
. . . Pure fire is to be seen best in the sun, which is lit up afresh 
every morning, and put out at night. It and the other heavenly 
bodies are just masses of pure fire ignited in a sort of basin in 
which they traverse the heavens, and this fire is kept up by exhala- 
tions from the earth. The phases of the moon and eclipses are due 
to a partial or total turning round of the basins. Darkness too is an 
exhalation from the earth of another kind. These last remarks prove 
we are not dealing with a scientific man, as science was understood 
in Italy." 1 

1 Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato, pp. 59-60. 
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Moreover, Dr. Diels is undoubtedly right in identifying logos or 
reason with soul rather than with science. This is shown very clearly 
by the role which the doctrine of microcosm and macrocosm plays 
in Heracleitus. Here again Dr. Diels is in accord with Professor 
Burnet. The force of this interpretation is best seen by putting a 
statement of Professor Burnet alongside of one from Dr. Diels. 
"To him the soul was the most real thing of all, and its most im- 
portant attribute was thought or wisdom." 1 "He demands in place 
of the method of natural science and mathematics prevalent hitherto, 
a psychological one, proceeding not from without but from within, 
not from nature but from the soul of man. 'I have inquired of 
myself (Fr. 101). — 'To all men it is given to know themselves, and 
to direct their thoughts accordingly' (Fr. 116)." But we are forced 
to pass from the microcosm to the macrocosm, because the human 
mind is unable to comprehend the universe. Only a divine reason 
has this ability. " The- customs of men possess no wisdom, those of 
the gods do" (Fr. 78). Hence it follows that the divine reason is 
ultimate reality. And this divine reason is immutable and universal 
cosmic law. It itself does not change, but it is the law of all change. 
"All human laws are dependent upon one divine law" (Fr. 114). 

Yet Dr. Diels is unquestionably wrong when he attempts to ex- 
plain away Heracleitus's insistence upon the importance of change as 
the very essence of ultimate reality. This doctrine is certainly 
central in the fragments. Nor can it rightly be called a mere ' husk.' 
There is absolutely no justification for taking this as an accommoda- 
tion of his teaching to the ignorant rabble, as Dr. Diels suggests 
when he writes : " In the ' husks ' he condescends to depict the world, 
as men are wont to fashion it for themselves from their ephemeral 
experiences." Heracleitus was too much of an aristocrat and had 
too much contempt for the ignorant to be guilty of such a con- 
descension. "One is to me worth ten thousand, provided he be 
the best" (Fr. 49). 

The truth about these conflicting interpretations, then, is just 
this, that both men are reading their own metaphysical predilections 
into the writings of Heracleitus. The extant fragments of his 
writings are so very meager that it is utterly impossible to make an 
adequate reconstruction of his thought. Anyway, he wrote before 
the distinction between idealism and materialism had arisen, so that 
the germs of both doctrines may be found in the fragments which 
1 Op. cit., p. 59. 
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have come down to us. 1 The best way to interpret Heracleitus is 
to suppose that he held irreconcilable views without even being 
aware of their inherent contradiction. At one and the same time 
he - asserted that reality is in its ultimate essence change or becoming 
and immutable reason. 

It is worth while to note, in conclusion, that reading later views 
into Heracleitus is a sort of interpretation which is at least as 
early as Chrysippos. For as Professor Burnet says: "The Stoics 
held the Ephesian in peculiar veneration, and therefore sought to 
interpret him as far as possible in accordance with their own sys* 
tern. Further, they were more than usually unscrupulous in "ac- 
commodating the views of earlier thinkers to their own." 2 Now this 
vice of 'accommodating' has evidently not been entirely outgrown 
by modern men. Mr. Patrick has given an excellent account of 
the history of modern interpretations of Heracleitus from Schleier- 
macher down to the time he wrote (1889). With the utmost desirable 
clearness he shows that writers on Heracleitus have been guilty 
of ' over-interpretation.' One of his statements may serve as a 
sufficient explanation of the conflict between Professor De Laguna 
and Dr. Diels. He writes : " Just as in daily life we interpret every 
sense perception according to our own mental forms, so we tend 
to read our own thoughts into every saying of the ancients, and then 
proceed to use these, often without dishonesty, to support our fa- 
vorite modern systems." 3 Hegel's famous dictum: " Es ist kein Satz 
des Heraklitj den ich nicht in meine Logik aufgenommen " is charac- 
teristic of the attitude of too many of the interpreters of the great 
sage of Ephesus. 

Daniel Sommer Robinson. 
University of Wisconsin. 

1 W. T. Stace has established this fact beyond question for Parmenides, but 
his argument holds good of Heracleitus also. See his Critical History of 
Greek Philosophy, pp. 60-71. 

2 Early Creek Philosophy, p. 143. In a note Professor Burnet says that the 
expression ' accommodating ' was first used by Philodemos. Later Cicero also, 
used it. 

3 Heracleitus of Ephesus, p. 2. 



